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Foreword 

This  paper  is  intended  to  be  the 
sequel  to  one  written  in  May , 1916, 
entitled  “The  Economics  of  the 
War  ” and  its  purpose  is  to  show 
the  great  menace  which  faces  the 
world  today  as  a result  of  the  mil- 
itant and  relentless  philosophy  of 
Imperial  German  leaders , and  to 
encourage  our  citizens  to  stand 
steadfast  to  victory. 

Judson  G.  Rosebush. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin, 

March  20,  1918. 
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The  Philosophy  of  the  War 


THE  life  and  activity  of  every  man  is  founded 
upon  a certain  philosophy  or  set  of  ideals. 
The  business  man  whose  time  and  energy  is 
completely  absorbed  in  the  multiplication  of  his 
estate  thus  directs  his  energy  because  his  phil- 
osophy of  life  is  that  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty or  the  expansion  of  industry  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  he  can  perform.  The  student  who 
subordinates  all  other  ambitions  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  finally  passes 
from  this  life  to  life  eternal,  seated  by  his  mid- 
night student  lamp,  has  lived  his  life  this  way  be- 
cause his  philosophy  of  life  is  that  education  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The  missionary 
who  leaves  home,  friends  and  native  land  to  seek 
the  salvation  of  the  savages  in  the  South  Seas  or 
in  Central  Africa  does  so  under  the  driving  force 
of  a philosophy  of  life  which  tells  him  that  there 
is  no  work  for  him  of  such  supreme  importance 
as  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Scoff  as  we  may 
at  philosophy  or  ideals,  it  is  nontheless  a fact 
that  the  life  of  every  man  is  based  upon  a certain 
philosophy  of  life  which,  while  it  is  often  unex- 
pressed in  concrete  language,  nontheless  domi- 
nates his  being  and  all  of  his  activities.  As  a man 
“thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 

Nations  are  like  individuals  in  that  they  too 
have  their  outstanding  and  compelling  philosophy 
of  life.  Only  as  the  historian  and  the  statesman 
understand  and  value  correctly  these  national 
ideals,  are  they  able  to  describe  or  forsee  nation- 
al activities  and  tendencies.  In  the  dark  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  race  some  great  soul,  perhaps  an 
Abraham,  caught  the  vision  of  a monotheistic  God. 
Moses  saw  the  concept  more  clearly  and  for  fif- 
teen liundred  years  after  the  Exodus,  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  and 
define  their  hazy  conceptions  of  one  divine  being, 
who  controlls  and  directs  human  destiny. 

# To  the  mind  of  the  Roman  citizen,  order  and 
law  were  incomparable  ideals.  The  Roman  system 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  statutes  of  Licinius  and 
ending  with  the  Justinian  code,  better  than  any- 
thing else  expresses  the  dominating  philosophy  of 
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life  that  animated  Rome  through  the  twelve  or 
more  centuries  of  her  existence. 

For  the  last  six  centuries  France  has  excelled 
all  other  nations  in  her  appeal  to  idealism.  The 
roads  of  France,  the  French  cathedrals  and  cha- 
teaux; the  achievements  of  Frenchmen  in  paint- 
ing, in  statuary,  in  the  building  of  cities;  the  de- 
votion of  France  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  fra- 
ternity all  proceed  from,  and  are  an  expression  of, 
a great  underlying  idealistic  philosophy  of  life. 
The  proper  understanding  of  this  underlying 
philosophy  is  therefore  preliminary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  France,  herself;  but  once  under- 
stood, it  is  also  clear  that  never  in  the  long  course 
of  her  glorious  and  illustrious  history  has  the 
idealism  of  France  shown  forth  with  more  radi- 
ance and  more  brilliancy  than  today  amidst  the 
dark  and  tragic  scenes  ofa  ghastly,  devastating  war. 
Oh,  France!  Linked  as  you  are  to  America  with  a 
thousand  ties  of  friendship  that  reach  from  the 
days  of  Marquette,  LaSalle,  Joliet,  through  the  age 
of  LaFayette,  Rochambeau,  DeGrasse  to  Millet, 
Rodin  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  you  will  soon  find 
in  the  armies  of  America  that  strength,  fortitude 
and  zeal  which  will  enable  you  forever  to  preserve 
from  attack  and  destruction,  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  your  art,  your  culture,  and  your  love 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 

In  1831  a famous  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  visited  the  United  States  and  wrote  a moni> 
mental  essay  on  Democracy  in  America.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  his  book  he  sets  forth  in  the 
following  words  his  concept  of  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  dominated  at  that  day  the  growing 
American  people. 

“Among  the  novel  objects,”  he  says, 
“that  attracted  my  attention  during  myj 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nothing  struck 
me  more  forcibly  than  the  general  equal- 
ity of  conditions.  I readily  discovered 
the  prodigious  influence  which  this  pri- 
mary fact  exercises  on  the  whole  course 
of  society,  by  giving  a certain  direction 
to  public  opinion,  and  a certain  tenor  to 
the  laws;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to 
the  governing  powers,  and  peculiar  hab- 
its to  the  governed.  I speedily  perceived 
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that  the  influence  of  this  fact  extends  far 
beyond  the  political  character  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  that  it  has  no 
less  empire  over  the  civil  society  than 
over  the  Government;  it  creates  opin- 
ions, engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the 
ordinary  practices  of  life,  and  modifies 
whatever  it  does  not  produce.  The  more 
I advanced  in  the  study  of  American  so- 
ciety, the  more  I perceived  that  the 
equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental 
fact  from  which  all  others  seem  to  be 
derived,  and  the  central  point  at  which  all 
my  observations ‘constantly  terminated.” 

Since  de  Tocqueville  wrote  these  memorable 
words,  almost  nine  decades  of  American  history 
have  passed  away,  but  his  observations  are  as  true 
today  as  when  he  made  them.  The  determination 
to  have  equality  of  opportunity  is  our  underlying 
philosophy  of  life  and  the  expression  of  America’s 
highest  ideals.  The  Civil  War,  the  Granger  move- 
ment, the  Free  Silver  craze  of  the  Nineties,  the 
legislation  against  trusts  and  railroads,  the  hostil- 
ity to  great  corporate  wealth,  and  the  growing 
favor  of  income  taxation;  in  fact,  the  very  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  this  war  itself,  are  all  but 
an  expression  of  an  American  philosophy  of  life, 
which  says  in  substance  that  every  individual  and 
nation  shall  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  with 
every  other  individual  and  nation  to  develop  their 
natural  and  beneficient  aptitudes  and  capacities 
to  the  utmost  and  without  hindrance  from  any 
economic  or  political  autocracy  whatsoever. 


II. 


IF  what  I have  said  so  far  regarding  an  individu- 
al and  national  philosophy  of  life  is  now  clear, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  an  understanding  of 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  life  which  now  con- 
trols the  leaders' of  Imperial  Germany  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  this. war.  Unless  we  get 
at  the  start  such  an  understanding  we  stand  in 
grave  danger  of  being  deceived  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  war,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a compromise  peace, 
and  the  time  and  sacrifice  required  to  secure  vic- 
tory. 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  dominant  German  phil- 
osophy of  life  as  stated  and  reiterated  and  per- 
formed by  the  leaders  of  German  thought  and  ac- 
tion? 

This  philosophy  may  be  expressed  in  five  sim- 
ple propositions.  Imperial  German  leaders 
think : — 

First,  that  material  power  is  the  chief  thing  to 
work  for  in  life  and  therefore  that  all  national  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed  to  secure  material 
power. 

Second,  that  a superman  is  one  who  has  this 
“will  for  power”  and  the  ability  to  get  it  by  hook 
or  by  crook. 

Third,  that  Germans  are  the  outstanding  super- 
men, greatly  superior  to  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Austrians,  Englishmen,  and  all  other  nationalities. 

Fourth,  that  no  moral  restraints  should  or  can 
retard  the  successful  march  of  this  German  race 
of  supermen,  because  such  restraint  would  inter- 
fere with  Darwin’s  law  that  progress  comes  only 
through  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Fifth,  that  autocracy  is  for  Germany  the  best 
government  to  achieve  the  above  ends. 

As  near  as  I am  able  to  judge,  and  excepting 
the  doctrine  of  autocracy  this  philosophy  of  life 
has  got  its  present  grip  upon  Germany  largely 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  its  development; 
I believe,  has  been  the  natural  result  of  Germany’s 
history  during  that  period.  Since  1848,  the  mater- 
ial progress  of  Germany  has  been  tremendous. 
Through  the  collaboration  of  Bismarck,  Von 
Moltke  and  Emperor  William  the  First,  there  has 
been  a material  extension  of  territory  both  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  her  in- 
crease in  population  has  been  rapid,  her  indus- 
trial expansion  simply  enormous,  the  extension 
of  her  foreign  commerce  the  marvel  of  the  age, 
and  her  increase  in  wealth  and  well-being  most 
noteworthy.  All  of  these  things  have  produced 
an  amazing  growth  in  Germany’s  world  power. 
Naturally  this  progress  has  served  both  to  give 
Germans  self-confidence,  and  also  to  emphasize 
the  whole  philosophy  of  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  very  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Germany  has  created  a real  prob- 
lem; Germany  has  become  over-populated.  Her 
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prosperity  has  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets.  She  has  created  international  ill-will 
through  her  conquests.  The  danger  of  her  becom- 
ing a second  class  power  ultimately  was  very  real 
unless  she  could  get  more  land  and  colonies.  But 
such  expansion  through  peaceful  methods  was 
becoming  difficult.  The  world  had  no  more  virgin 
continents  like  North  America  and  Australia.  The 
unexploited  territories  were  held  by  other  great 
powers  who  were  not  willing  to  divide  on  the 
basis  of  Germany’s  needs.  She  could  only  gain 
territory,  therefore,  through  great  physical  power 
as  expressed  in  Armies  and  Navies.  In  other 
words,  her  whole  economic  need  and  political 
future  served  to  emphasize  the  importance,  almost 
the  supremacy  even,  of  material  power  in  national 
life. 

And  in  this  respect  too  her  situation  was  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  all  of 
whom  were  able,  and  still  are,  to  grow  in  econom- 
ic prosperity  entirely  through  the  settling  and  ex- 
ploitation of  lands  and  colonies  already  owned. 

In  this  situation  there  existed  all  the  elements 
needed  to  create  a philosophy  of  life  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  that  power  was  the  chief  goal 
of  life.  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  promptly  appeared  in  Germany  two  great 
teachers  to  formulate  and  advocate  precisely  such 
a philosophy.  One  of  these  was  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  whose  literary  activity  covers  the  years 
1869  to  1888.  He  it  was  who  created  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Ubermensch — that  superman  who  was 
at  once  a combination  of  strength,  power  and 
masterfulness,  who  abhorred  altruism,  showed 
ruthlessness  toward  himself  and  toward  others, 
loved  battle,  and  sought  power  as  the  supreme  end 
in  life.  The  following  quotation  gives  a good  in- 
sight into  his  philosophy: 

“Ye  shall  love  peace  as  a means  to  new 
wars,  and  the  short  peace  better  than  the 
long.  I do  not  advise  you  to  work,  but 
to  fight.  I do  not  advise  you  to  compro- 
mise and  make  peace,  but  to  conquer. 

Let  your  labor  be  fighting  and  your  peace 
victory.  You  say  that  a good  cause  hal- 
lows even  war.  I tell  you  that  a good  war 
hallows  every  cause.”  (Thus  spake 
Zarathustra.) 
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Here  you  have  in  a paragraph  the  dominant 
German  philosophy;  periods  of  peace  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  years  of  preparation  for 
new  wars.  Victory  in  war  is  the  goal  of  national 
ambition,  and  the  morality  of  any  war  is  unas- 
sailable provided  only  the  war  is  successful.  The 
mere  statement  of  these  principles  shows  the 
chasm  which  separates  American  ideals  from  ac- 
cepted German  standards. 

The  other  great  teacher  of  Imperial  Germany 
was  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  who  from  1874  till 
his  death  in  1896  was  a professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  “The  State/’  he  said,  “is,  first  of  all, 
power  to  assert  itself.”  (Politik  I,  32).  That  be- 
ing so,  “only  the  State  which  is  really  powerful  is 
true  to  type.  Hence  the  obvious  element  of  the 
ridiculous  that  attaches  to  the  existence  of  the 
small  States.”  (ibid  p 43).  As  a consequence  you 
get  this  conclusion : — that  “petty  States  have  no 
place  among  nations  of  ripened  culture”  (ibid 
p 114),  because  they  have  not  the  power  to  assert 
themselves.  In  the  relationships  existing  between 
States,  “self-assertion  is  the  greatest  of  the  com- 
mandments,” and  for  the  state,  though  perhaps 
not  for  the  individual,  self  assertion  “is  absolutely 
moral.”  Contraiwise,  “of  all  political  sins  the 
most  abominable  and  the  most  contemptible  is 
weakness;  this  is,  in  politics,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  (ibid  p 100-101).  Since  “the  State 
has  no  superior  judge  over  itself”  it  follows  that 
“the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  as  a permanent  institution  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  nature  of  the  State.”  Political 
powers  will  never  be  one  mind,  hence  when  “they 
are  not  the  sword  alone  can  decide  between 
them.” 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  Treitschke’s 
whole  political  philosophy  is  his  premise  that  “the 
State  has  no  superior  judge  over  itself.”  Once 
grant  this  premise,  and  his  conclusions  become 
incontrovertible;  but  the  premise  itself  is  unten- 
able and  archaic.  Treitschke  denies  in  fact  the 
basic  conception  of  Christianity  that  God,  not  the 
state,  is  the  source  of  morality,  and  his  premise  is 
diametrically  hostile  to  that  of  President  Wilson, 
who  constantly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  civilized  world  is  superior  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  state. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
which  the  philisophy  of  these  two  teachers  stead- 
ily exerted  upon  Germany  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  While  Nietzsche  was  formulating  in  the 
field  of  evolution  a philosophy  of  life  founded 
upon  power,  Treitschke  was  expounding  that  same 
philosophy  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  essays 
of  one  were  directed  toward  the  individual;  the 
writings  of  the  other  had  reference  to  the  state. 
Between  them  the  entire  thought  of  Germany  was 
moulded,  and  that  too,  mind  you,  in  harmony 
with  existing  economic  conditions. 

This  short  statement  as  to  the  causes  produc- 
ing Germany’s  philosophy  of  power,  would  not, 
however,  be  complete  without  reference  to  anoth- 
er great  figure  in  modern  Germany.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  German  Empire  no  figure 
looms  higher  than  that  of  the  Iron  Chancellor, 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Speaking  before  the 
military  committee  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1862  he  said,  “Not  by  speeches  and 
resolutions  of  majorities  are  the  great  questions  of 
the  time  decided  . . . but  by  iron  and  blood.” 

We  in  America  have  been  wont  to  assume  that  the 
great  questions  of  the  time  were  in  fact  decided 
by  democratic  majorities.  Not  so,  says  Bismarck. 
“The  great  questions  of  the  time,”  he  says,  “are 
decided  by  iron  and  blood.”  It  is  a part  of  our 
teaching  and  training  that  there  is  a moral  and 
ethical  side  to  every  great  question  and  that  final 
decisions  made  by  rulers  must  be  in  harmony 
with  ethical  and  moral  standards.  Not  so,  says 
Bismarck.  The  great  questions  of  any  epoch  in 
his  opinion  are  in  fact  decided  by  iron  and 
blood.  What  do  we  mean  anyway  by  deciding  a 
question  by  iron  and  blood?  Just  this — that  God, 
as  Napoleon  said,  is  on  the  side  of  the  .heaviest 
artillery;  that  moral  considerations  and  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  and  nations  must  stand  sub- 
ordinate to  great  physical  power,  as  expressed  in 
army  divisions  and  batteries  of  field  guns.  As  all 
historians  know,  this  set  of  principles  animated 
Bismarck  in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864,  the 
war  with  Austria  in  1866,  and  the  war  with 
France  in  1870. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  a side  remark  that  I want 
you  to  think  about:  Of  all  the  sinister  figures 
which  have  arisen  in  the  last  sixty  years  to  men- 
ace the  ideals  cherished  by  the  American  people, 
there  are  no  figures  more  sinister,  whose  philoso- 
phy of  life  is  more  hostile  to  our  own  philosophy 
of  life  than  the  figures  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  and  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismarck. 

III. 

OUT  of  the  multitude  of  German  writers  who 
have  expressed  this  philosophy  of  life  since 
the  time  of  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and  Bis- 
marck, I will  only  quote  just  now  from  three. 
Regarding  the  amount  of  power  which  Germany 
should  seek  to  secure,  the  Kaiser  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a speech  October  11,  1911: — 

“Our  German  Fatherland,  [to]  which  I 
hope  will  be  granted,  through  the  har- 
monious cooperation  of  princes  and  peo- 
ples, of  its  armies  and  its  citizens,  to 
become  in  the  future  as  closely  united, 
as  powerful,  and  as  authoritative  as  once 
the  Roman  world-empire  was,  and  that, 
just  as  in  the  old  times  they  said  ‘Civis 
romanus  sum,’  hereafter,  at  some  time  in 
the  future  they  will  say  T am  a German 
citizen.’  ” (Kaiser’s  speech,  Imperial 
.Limes  Museum,  Saalburg,  October  11, 
1900.  Conquest  and  Kultur  p 21). 

Before  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  speech  and  others  of  similar 
character  were  mere  “jingle-bell”  talk;  but  now 
it  appeals  that  our  former  interpretations  were 
incorrect;  that  the  Kaiser,  and  his  associates  were 
in  fact  expressing  real  aims  and  real  ambitions 
when  they  said  that  Germany  was  to  become  an 
empire  like  imperial  Rome. 

Regarding  the  German  doctrine  of  the  super- 
man as  applied  to  themselves,  the  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a letter  written  in  September  1914, 
by  Adolph  Lasson,  a distinguished  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin: — 

“One  cannot  rest  neutral  in  relation- 
ship to  Germany  and  the  German  people. 
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Either  one  must  consider  Germany  as  the 
most  perfect  political  creation  that  his- 
tory has  known,  or  must  approve  her 
destruction,  her  extermination.  A man 
who  is  not  a German  knows  nothing  of 
Germany.  We  are  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally superior  to  all,  without  peers.  It  is 
the  same  with  our  organizations  and 
with  our  institutions.”  (ibid  p 17). 

Regarding  the  morality  of  the  present  war,  lis- 
ten to  Maximilian  Harden,  of  Berlin,  the  well 
known  editor  of  Die  Zukunft.  He  says : — 

“Not  as  weak-willed  blunderers  have 
we  undertaken  the  fearful  risk  of  this 
war.  We  wanted  it.  Because  we  had  to 
wish  it  and  could  wish  it.  May  the  Teu- 
ton devil  throttle  those  whiners  whose 
pleas  for  excuses  make  us  ludicrous  in 
these  hours  of  lofty  experiences.  We  do 
not  stand,  and  shall  not  place  ourselves, 
before  the  court  of  Europe.  Germany 
strikes.  If  it  conquers  new  realms  for  its 
genius,  the  priesthood  of  all  the  gods  will 
sing  praise^to  the  god  of  war.  . . . 

We  are  waging  this  war  not  in  order  to 
punish  those  who  have  sinned,  not  in  or- 
der to  free  enslaved  peoples  and  there- 
after to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  un- 
selfish and  useless  consciousness  of  our 
own  righteousness.  We  wage  it  from  the 
lofty  point  of  view  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Germany,  as  a result  of  her 
achievements  and  in  proportion  to  them, 
is  justified  in  asking  and  must  obtain 
wider  room  on  earth  for  development.” 
(New  York  Times,  December  6,  1914.) 


Here  you  get  in  a sentence  the  modern  imperial 
German  conception  of  this  war  from  one  of  their 
leading  writers:  Germany  did  not  have  room 
enough  on  earth  for  development,  to  get  addition- 
al room,  she,  therefore,  made  war  on  her  weaker 
neighbors,  expecting  to  obtain,  by  the  force  of 
militarism,  that  which  peace  and  diplomacy  had 
failed  to  secure. 
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On  the  matter  of  autocracy,  the  Kaiser  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a speech  August  25,  1910. 

“Here  [in  Konigsbergl  my  grandfather 
again,  by  his  own  right,  set  the  Prussian 
crown  upon  his  head,  once  more  dis- 
tinctly emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  was 
accorded  him  by  the  will  of  God  alone 
. . . and  that  he  looked  upon  himself 

as. the  chosen  instrument  of  heaven  . . . 
Looking  upon  himself  as  the  instrument 
of  the  Lord,  without  regard  to  the  opin- 
ions and  intentions  of  the  day,  I go  my 
way.”  (Out  of  their  Own  Mouths  p 3). 

In  other  words  the  kind  of  a state  which  Im- 
perial Germany  glorifies  is  a state  ruled  by  an 
autocrat  who  derives  no  authority  from  the  cit- 
izens, and  whose  policy  is  not  dictated  by  the 
opinions  and  intentions  of  the  day. 

While  countless  other  quotations  along  the 
same  line  might  be  given  on  the  subject  of  the 
dominant  German  philosophy  of  power,  I would 
summarize  by  saying  that  its  great  development 
in  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  due:  first,  to  an 
economic  situation  that  necessarily  brought  the 
question  of  power  into  the  foreground;  second, 
to  the  writings  of  two  great  teachers  with  a vast 
audience  and  many  satellites  who  formulated  a 
philosophy  for  the  individual  and  state  in  har- 
mony with  the  existing  economic  regime;  and 
third,  to  the  sinister  influence  of  a great  states- 
man, who  carried  this  philosophy  into  practical 
politics  and  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  abil- 
ity to  get  great  results. 

IV. 

1NOW  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  philosophy  of  life  to  the 
present  war  itself,  and  discuss  next  this  phil- 
osophy as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  war  on  for- 
eign soil  and  in  neutral  waters. 

The  principles  of  war  adopted  by  Prussian 
military  leaders  were  stated  in  picturesque  and 
vigorous  language  on  July  27,  1900,  by  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  of  Germany  in  a speech  to  the  Ger- 
man forces  about  to  leave  Germany  to  put  down 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  In  saying  good- 
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bye  to  them  the  Kaiser  used  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

“Use  your  weapons  in  such  a way  that 
for  a thousand  years  no  Chinese  shall 
dare  to  look  upon  a German  askance.  Be 
as  terrible  as  Attila’s  Huns.”  (ibid  p 4). 

Should  your  friends  ever  question  the  propri- 
ety of  an  American  using  the  term  Hun  in  con- 
nection with  Prussian  soldiery,  the  proper 
answer  is  that  you  are  only  following  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  no  less  competent  authority 
than  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  himself. 

The  history  of  the  German  soldiers  in  China  at 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  shows  that  these 
instructions  of  the  Emperor  himself  were  in  fact 
successfully  and  brutally  carried  out. 

The  formal  statement  of  the  principles  of  war 
adopted  by  German  Imperial  leaders  as  set  forth 
in  their  own  war  code  is  as  follows: 

“A  war  conducted  with  energy  cannot 
be  directed  merely  against  the  combat- 
ants of  the  enemy  State  and  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy,  but  will  and  must  in 
like  manner  seek  to  destroy  the  total  in- 
tellectual and  material  resources  of  the 
latter.  Humanitarian  claims  such  as  the 
protection  of  men  and  their  goods  can 
only  be  taken  into  consideration  in  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  war  permitted.” 

The  destruction  of  the  total  intellectual  and 
material  resources  of  the  enemy  and  the  sub- 
merging of  humanitarian  claims  to  military  vic- 
tory, as  embodied  in  the  above  code,  were  well 
exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  the  Poles  followr 
ing  the  great  German  drive  into  Poland  of  August 
and  September  1916.  During  those  two  months 
upwards  of  one  million  Polish  people  were  made 
homeless,  four  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have 
died,  and  three  hundred  thousand  survivors  of 
the  flight  were  gathered  in  German  refugee 
camps  on  a starvation  diet. 

The  views  of  the  German  staff  in  control  of 
Poland  were  set  forth  to  an  American  relief  agent 
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by  General  Von  Kries,  a high  staff  officer,  in  the 
following  language : 

“Starvation  is  here,’  said  General  Von 
Kries.  ‘Candidly,  we  would  like  to  see  it 
relieved;  we  fear  our  soldiers  may  be  un- 
favorably affected  by  the  things  that  they 
see.  But  since  it  is  here,  starvation  must 
serve  our  purpose.  So  we  set  it  to  work 
f.or  Germany.  By  starvation  we  can  ac- 
complish in  two  or  three  years  in  East 
Poland  more  than  we  have  in  West  Po- 
land, which  is  East  Prussia,  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  With  that  in  view,  we 
propose  to  turn  this  force  to  our  ad- 
vantage.” 

‘This  country  is  meant  for  Germany. 

It  is  a rich  alluvial  country  which  Ger- 
many has  needed  for  some  generations. 

We  propose  to  remove  the  able-bodied 
working  Poles  from  this  country.  It 
leaves  it  open  for  the  inflow  of  German 
working  people  as  fast  as  we  can  spare 
them.  They  will  occupy  it  and  work  it. 
Can’t  you  see  how  it  works  out?  By  and 
by  we  shall  give  back  freedom  to  Po- 
land. When  that  happens  Poland  will 
appear  automatically  as  a German  Prov- 
ince.” (Walcott,  The  Prussian  System. 
Washington  September  1917). 

In  other  words,  let  starvation  kill  off  the  Po- 
lish nation  so  that  the  country  will  be  in  effect 
an  unsettled  territory  open  to  the  German  col- 
onists. This  indeed  is  the  subordination  of  “hu- 
manitarian claims”  to  success  in  war  and  for  the 
aggressive  purposes  of  war. 

The  German  leaders  have  followed  out  the 
same  policy  in  Belgium,  in  northern  France,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  Armenia — everywhere  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  German  code  of 
was  as  set  forth  in  their  own  Imperial  code  book. 


On  May  19,  1917,  Count  von  Luxburg,  the  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  Germany  to  Argentina,  sent 
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a dispatch  via  Stockholm  to  the  German  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  used  the 
following  language : — 

“I  beg  that  the  small  steamers  Oran 
and  Guazo  ....  which  are  nearing 
Bordeaux  with  a view  to  change  the  flag 
may  be  spared  if  possible,  or  else  sunk 
without  a trace  being  left.” 

In  some  unknown  manner  this  dispatch  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  American  government  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  Robert  Lansing,  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State.  Everywhere  in  neutral 
and  allied  countries  a feeling  of  horror  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  responsible  minister  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  a great  South 
American  country  should  specifically  recommend 
that  two  small  steamers  flying  a neutral  flag,  and 
.the  flag  of  that  neutral  nation  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  were  to  be  sunk  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  the  boat,  cargo,  sailors,  officers,  or  pas- 
sengers. Even  in  Germany  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  explain  away  the  dispatch;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  was  impossible  because  Luxburg’s 
cablegram  fitted  in  all  too  harmoniously  with 
other  expressions  of  German  leaders.  For  ex- 
ample only  so  recently  as  January  31,  1917,  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  publicly  explained 
the  philosophy  of  life  that  animated  the  German 
rulers  in  starting  their  ruthless  submarine  policy 
in  the  following  words: — 

“When  the  most  ruthless  methods,”  he 
said,  “are  considered  best  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  victory — swift  victory — . . 

. . they  must  be  employed.” 

I do  not  know  specifically  what  the  Chancellor 
had  in  mind  in  using  the  phrase  “the  most  ruth- 
less methods;”  but  I can  mention  some  specific 
things  that  conform  to  these  Imperial  standards 
of  ruthlessness.  Germany  has  been  most  ruthless 
in  wrecking  the  fair  country-side  of  northern 
France  through  the  burning  of  farm  houses,  the 
destruction  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  poison- 
ing of  wells,  the  levying  of  exorbitant  and  un- 
reasonable fines,  the  exploitation  of  the  artisan, 
and  the  driving  of  women  into  the  worst  forms  of 
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slavery.  Germany  has  been  “most  ruthless”  in 
permitting,  and  possibly  encouraging  Turkey,  her 
vassal,  to  kill  over  one  million  men,  women  and 
children,  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia.  Germany 
has  been  “most  ruthless”  in  brazenly  sinking  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  neutral  ships  with  at- 
tendant loss  of  life.  Especially,  Germany  has 
been  “most  ruthless”  in  starting  this  colossal  war 
itself,  which  up  to  date  has  cost  almost  one  hun- 
dred fifty  billion  dollars,  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  nine  million  lives,  and  the  wrecking  of  five 
million  more,  and  placed  a physical  and  moral 
handicap  upon  the  entire  world  which  one  hun- 
dred years  of  the  most  painstaking  and  exacting 
reform  will  scarcely  overcome.  And  all  this 
awful  ruthlessness,  mind  you,  is  because  of  a cer- 
tain philosophy  of  life  which  controls  German 
leadership. 


IV. 


THE  first  outstanding  fact  of  the  present  war 
was  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  I want 
next  to  consider  it  in  relationship  to  the 
dominant  German  philosophy  of  life. 

On  August  4,  1914,  the  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  spoke  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  the  following  words : — “Gentle- 
men, we  are  now  in  a state  of  necessity  of  self 
preservation  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  Our 
troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
have  already  entered  Belgium  territory  . . . 

. . We  were  forced  to  ignore  the  rightful  pro- 

tests of  the  governments  of  Luxemburg  and  Bel- 
gium.* The  wrong — I speak  openly — the  wrong 
we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to  make  good  as 
soon  as  our  military  aims  have  been  attained.” 

For  the  moment  consider  the  Chancellor’s  state- 
ment solely  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  there- 
from a fuller  realization  of  the  dominant  German 
philosophy  of  life.  To  begin  with  the  Chancellor 
states,  “The  wrong  we  thereby  commit  we  will 
try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military  aims 
have  been  attained.”  What  method  of  reparation 
do  you  think  the  Chancellor  had  in  mind  in  mak- 
ing that  statement?  How  was  he  going  to  repair 
the  injury  done  in  the  destruction  of  the  historic 
buildings  in  Belgium?  How  was  he  to  make  rep- 
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aration  for  the  loss  of  Belgian  life  which  such  a 
policy  might  produce?  Buildings  obviously  could 
not  be  replaced  because  the  art  that  erected  them 
was  obsolete.  The  lives  that  would  be  lost  could 
not  be  restored  because  the  Chancellor  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  raising  dead  men.  Obviously 
the  Chancellor  had  only  one  method  of  reparation 
in  mind  and  that  was  a money  payment.  The 
conclusion  which  you  are  therefore  forced  to  is 
this — that  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  Chan- 
cellor was  that  there  existed  a money  equivalent 
for  the  destruction  of  the  priceless  art  treasures 
of  Belgium,  for  the  tearing  asunder  of  families, 
and  for  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruction  of 
Belgian  life.  In  all  candor  and  in  all  dispassion- 
ateness of  statement  I ask  you  if  you  can  find 
anywhere  a more  sordid,  a more  commercial,  a 
more  ruthless  philosophy  of  life  than  one  which 
outwardly  and  openly  proposes  to  balance  the 
peace,  prosperity,  happiness  and  life  of  Belgium 
against  a money  payment? 

Take  another  phase  of  this  same  speech  to  il- 
lustrate the  dominant  philosophy  of  life  of  the 
leaders  of  German  thought.  The  Chancellor  states 
that  German  necessity  knows  no  law.  We  might 
indeed  well  discuss  the  question  whether  German 
necessity  actually  and  in  fact  required  such  a 
wrong,  and  whether  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history  Germany  has  indeed  gained  by  the  wrong 
which  she  then  and  there  committed;  but  con- 
cerned as  I am  just  now  with  the  question  of  the 
dominant  philosophy  underlying  German  action, 
I would  direct  your  attention  to  the  philosophical 
state  of  mind  that  would  permit  the  Chancellor 
to  say  that  Germany’s  necessity  justified  the  over- 
running of  Belgium.  What  then  is  the  philosophy 
of  life  lying  back  of  such  a statement?  Now  it  is 
perfectly  patent  to  every  responsible  statesman 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  might  indeed  be  at- 
tended with  the  devastation  of  Belgian  cities,  and 
with  great  loss  of  life  to  Belgian  civilians  and 
soldiers.  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  would  not  have 
been  worthy  of  his  official  position  if  he  had  not 
clearly  forseen  this  eventually.  To  what  conclu- 
sion are  we  then  driven?  Just  this — that  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  Belgian  country-side;  that 
the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  and  historic 
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cities  of  Flanders;  that  the  very  life  of  even  Bel- 
gium’s population  had  no  weight  as  against  what 
the  Chancellor  deemed  to  be  German  necessities. 
Do  you  not  see  that  this  is  the  same  philosophy  of 
life  which  the  tiger  follows  in  slaying  the  lamb 
for  food?  Is  it  not  evident  that  according  to 
such  a philosopny  of  life  any  necessity  which  t1-- 
Belgian  population  might  have  had  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  property  and  life  was  as  nothing  when 
opposed  to  the  so-called  German  necessity  to  hack 
its  way  through.  Is  it  not  also  clear  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Chancellor  no  nation  anywhere  has  any 
right  to  live  in  peace  if  German  necessities  de- 
mand this  nation’s  destruction.  In  other  words, 
peaceful  national  existence  and  growth  is  proper 
only  to  that  nation  whose  army  and  navy  is 
strongest. 

This  statement  of  the  Chancellor  in  defending 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  must  be  considered  far 
more  than  an  individual  expression  of  opinion. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  no 
mere  German  professor,  no  mere  aggressive 
pangerman  politician;  but  on  the  contrary  we 
have  the  views  of  that  statesman  who  at  that  mo- 
ment occupied  the  highest  appointive  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  Kaiser.  He  was  making  an 
explanation  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not  to 
&n  informal  gathering;  but  at  a most  important 
meeting  of  the  assembled  legislators  of  the  entire 
realm.  After  he  spoke,  there  arose  no  real  and 
authoritative  outcry  from  Germany  that  he  had 
spoken  inaccurately.  By  all  the  rules  of  evidence 
his  defense  of  Germany’s  invasion  of  Belgium 
must  therefore  be  considered  an  expression  of 
the  controlling  ideals  and  of  the  dominating  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  was  animating  the  Kaiser 
and  his  military  advisers  in  determining  to  hack 
their  way  through  Belgium. 

No  wonder  the  allied  and  neutral  nations  were 
amazed  at  such  a philosophy,  for  search  the 
world  over  and  you  cannot  find  anywhere  a more 
perfect  statement  of  the  Law  of  the  Jungle  as  ap- 
plied to  human  relationships  than  is  contained  in 
this  speech  made  by  the  Imperial  German  Chan- 
cellor before  the  Reichstag  in  defense  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium. 
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Y. 

A FALSE  philosophy  of  life  becomes  danger- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  philosopher’s  abil- 
ity to  impose  it  upon  his  fellow  men.  In  or- 
der to  appreciate  the  menace,  therefore,  which 
Germany’s  philosophy  is  today  placing  upon  the 
world  it  is  necessary  next  to  consider  just  how 
far  Germany  proposes  in  a practical  way  to  ex- 
tend her  philosophy. 

Writing  to  Dr.  Stresemann  on  January  14,  1917, 
General  von  Bissing,  formerly  German  Governor- 
General  of  Belgium,  said: — 

“Anyone  who  knows  as  well  as  I do 
how  important  Belgium  is  to  Germany 
politically,  economically  and  strategical- 
ly, must  see  how  grievous  a mistake  we 
should  make  were  we  to  conclude  a 
peace  which  does  not  leave  us  masters  of 
Belgium.”  (General  von  Bissing’s  Testa- 
ment, Unwin,  London  p 31). 

Germany  must  hold  Belgium,  von  Bissing  says 
in  his  Testament,  in  order  to  control  the  great 
port  of  Antwerp;  in  order  to  dominate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  twenty-three  million  tons  of  coal 
mined  annually  in  Belgium;  and  in  order  to  ab- 
sorb the  industrial  life  of  Belgium  into  that  of 
Germany  for  the  sake  of  dictating  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  in  the  world-market.  Ar- 
guing along  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  six  of  the 
most  important  agricultural  and  industrial  asso- 
ciations submitted  a memorial  on  May  20,  1915, 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  saying  that  Germany 
should  annex  not  alone  Belgium,  but  also  the  im- 
mensely valuable  Briey  iron  fields  near  Verdun, 
the  coal  fields  of  northern  France,  and  .the  t rench 
ports  on  the  English  channel.  • A month  later, 
June  20,  1915,  a similar  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  signed  by  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven  of  the  leading  teachers,  judges,  ad- 
mirals and  manufacturers  in  the  Empire. 

The  opinions  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  him- 
self regarding  the  retention  of  Belgium  may  read- 
ily be  learned  by  the  following  report  which  Am- 
bassador Gerard  made  of  many  conversations 
with  him  on  this  vital  subject.  Gerard  says: — 
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“From  the  time  when  the  Chancellor 
first  spoke  of  peace,  I asked  him  and  oth- 
ers what  the  peace  terms  of  Germany 
were.  I could  never  get  any  one  to  state 
any  definite  terms  of  peace  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  when  I asked  the  Chan- 
cellor whether  Germany  was  willing  to 
withdraw  from  Belgium,  he  always  said, 

‘Yes,  but  with  guarantees.’  Finally  in 
January,  1917,  when  he  was  again  talk- 
ing of  peace,  I said,  ‘What  are  these 
peace  terms  to  which  you  refer  contin- 
ually? Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a few 
questions  as  to  the  specific  terms  of 
peace?  First,  are  the  Germans  willing 
to  withdraw  from  Belgium?’  The  Chan- 
cellor answered,  Wes,  but  with  guaran- 
tees.’ I said,  ‘What  are  these  guaran- 
tees?’ He  said,  ‘We  must  possibly  have 
the  forts  of  Liege  and  Namur;  we  must 
have  other  forts  and  garrisons  through- 
out Belgium.  We  must  have  possession  of 
the  railroad  lines.  We  must  have  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  and  other  means  of 
communication.  The  Belgians  will  not  be 
allowed  to  maintain  an  army,  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  retain  a large  army  in 
Belgium.  We  must  have  the  commercial 
control  of  Belgium.”  I said,  “I  do  not  see 
that  you  have  left  much  for  the  Belgians 
except  that  King  Albert  will  have  the 
right  to  reside  in  Brussels  with  an  honor 
guard.”  (My  Four  Years  in  Germany — 
James  W.  Gerard — p.  365). 

None  can  doubt  that  Gerard  was  right: — Bel- 
gian independence  under  such  German  “guaran- 
tees” would  have  been  only  a shadow,  only  a 
fantasy,  and  this  shadow  of  freedom  too,  you 
must  remember,  was  now  the  suggestion  of  that 
same  chancellor  who  some  thirty  months  before 
had  talked  about  righting  the  “wrong”  which  he, 
himself,  had  said  that  Germany  had  done  to  Bel- 
gium. 

The  six  agricultural  and  industrial  associations 
above  referred  to  were  the  League  of  Agricultur- 
alists, the  German  Peasant  League,  the  Committee 
of  the  Christian  German  Peasant  Union,  the  Cen- 
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tral  Association  of  German  Industrialists,  the 
League  of  the  Industrialists,  and  the  Conservative 
Middle  Class  Association.  Speaking  at  the  same 
time  (May  20,  1915)  on  the  subject  of  acquisitions 
from  Russia,  these  six  powerful  associations 
said: — 

“For  the  great  increase  in  industrial 
power  which  we  expect  in  the  west  we 
must  secure  a counterpoise  by  the  annex- 
ation of  an  agricultural  territory  of  equal 
value  in  the  east.  . . . It  is  necessary 

to  strengthen  the  agricultural  basis  of  our 
national  economy;  to  secure  room  for 
the  expansion  of  a great  German  agricul- 
tural settlement;  to  restore  to  our  empire 
the  German  peasants  living  in  a foreign 
land,  particularly  in  Russia,  who  are 
now  actually  without  the  protection  of 
the  law;  finally,  we  must  increase  con- 
siderably the  number  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen able  to  bear  arms;  all  these 
matters  require  an  important  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier  of  the  empire  and  of 
Prussia  toward  the  east  through  the  an- 
nexation of  at  least  some  parts  of  the 
Raltic  provinces  and  of  territories  to  the 
south  of  them,  while  keeping  in  view  the 
necessity  of  a military  defense  of  the 
eastern  German  frontier.  . . . The 

war  indemnity  to  be  exacted  from  Russia 
should,  to  a large  extent,  consist  in  the 
surrender  of  territory.”  (Petition  of  the 
Six  Industrial  Associations  to  the  Imper- 
ial Chancellor,  May  20,  1915.  Conquest 
and  Kultur  pp  64-65.) 

Regarding  German’s  designs  in  the  east,  we 
do  not,  however,  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
statements  of  her  diplomats  or  the  rhetoric  of  her 
Kaiser,  for  the  recent  events  in  Russia  tell  their 
own  story.  Germany  has  annexed  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  comprising  110,000  square 
miles  of  agricultural  land,  and  containing  twenty 
million  people.  Since  the  date  on  which  she 
made  peace  with  Ukrainia,  her  armies  have  oc- 
cupied Kief,  the  capital,  and  Odessa,  the  great 
commercial  emporium,  of  Ukrainia  itself. 
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Thoughtful  people  who  have  tried  to  believe 
that  Germany  was  urging  a purely  defensive  war 
for  hearth  and  home  will  have  difficulty  in  figur- 
ing out  how  this  immense  seizure  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory is  a defensive  measure.  The  facts  are 
Germany’s  annexation  of  these  lands  is  in  thor- 
ough harmony  with  the  imperialistic  policy  that 
she  has  been  pursuing  for  these  many,  many 
years. 

In  addition  to  these  acquisitions  east  and  west, 
we  must  never  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway.  As  to 
the  significance  of  this  railway  and  its  menace  to 
the  world  I can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  what 
President  Wilson  told  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Buffalo  on  November  12,  1917.  He 
said: — 

“I  suppose  few  of  you  have  thought 
much  about  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  rail- 
way. The  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway  was 
constructed  in  order  to  run  the  threat 
of  force  down  the  flank  of  the  industrial 
undertakings  of  half  a dozen  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  when  German  competition 
came  in,  it  would  not  be  resisted  too  far 
— because  there  was  always  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  German  armies  into  the 
heart  of  that  country  quicker  than  any 
other  armies  could  be  got  there. 

“Look  at  the  camp  of  Europe  now. 
Germany,  in  thrusting  upon  us  again  the 
discussion  of.  peace,  talks  about  what? 
Talks  about  Belgium,  talks  about  north- 
ern France,  talks  about  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Those  are  deeply  interesting  subjects  to 
us  and  to  them,  but  they  are  not  talking 
about  the  heart  of  the  matter.  . . . 

“Germany  has  absolute  control  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, practical  control  of  the 
Balkan  States,  control  of  Turkey,  control 
of  Asia  Minor.  . ..  If  she  can  keep 

that,  her  power  can  disturb  the  world  as 
long  as  she  keeps  it,  always  provided, 
for  I feel  bound  to  put  this  proviso  in, 
always  provided  the  present  influences 
that  control  the  German  government  con- 
tinue to  control  it.” 
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Lest  you  think  these  citations  are  not  authori- 
tative enough  regarding  German  designs,  I will 
add  an  excerpt  from  a proclamation  given  by  the 
Kaiser,  himself,  so  recently  as  June  1915. 

“The  triumph  of  the  greater  Ger- 
many,” he  says,  “which  some  day  must 
dominate  all  Europe,  is  the  single  end  for 
which  we  are  fighting.”  (Out  of  Their 
Own  Mouths  p 5). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  German  ambitions 
near  at  home,  the  fact  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  growing  restlessness  of  Austria  to  German 
domination,  the  British  successes  in  capturing 
Bagdad  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hostility 
of  all  nations  to  the  destruction  of  Serbia  are  fac- 
tors which  are  rendering  the  famous  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  project  mol*e  visionary  and  less  possible 
of  attainment.  Germany  would,  therefore,  have 
been  fundamentally  defeated,  if  recently  and 
most  opportunely  the  Russian  collapse  had  not 
given  her  a chance  to  get  from  Russia  that  which 
she  had  in  part  originally  hoped  to  secure  from 
Asia  Minor.  Practically,  this  means  that  the 
vision  of  a German  Empire  reaching  from  Berlin 
clear  across  Siberia  to  Vladivostock  will  perhaps 
take  the  place  of  the  disappearing  phantasy  of 
Berlin  to  Bagdad. 

But  to  return  to  German  colonial  ambitions: 
Certain  of  the  European  states,  enemies  of  Ger- 
many, have  extensive  colonies;  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  England’s  chief  colonial  jewel.  Regard- 
ing German  designs  on  India,  the  world  has  just 
been  accurately  informed  as  a result  of  a pam- 
phlet written  by  Herr  August  Thyssen,  who  is  by 
universal  consent  the  dominating  figure  of  the 
Fatherland’s  throbbing  industrial  life.  (Wile — 
Men  Around  the  Kaiser,  p.  149.)  Herr  Thyssen 
says : 

“The  Emperor  on  three  occasions  ad- 
dressed large  private  gatherings  of  busi- 
ness men  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Cassel 
in  1912  and  1913.  I was  at  one  of  these 
gatherings.  The  Emperor’s  speech  was 
one  of  the  most  flowery  orations  I have 
listened  to,  and  so  profuse  were  the 
promises  he  made,  that  were  even  half 
of  what  he  promised  fulfilled,  most  of  the 
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commercial  men  in  Germany  would  be- 
come rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

“The  Emperor  was  particularly  en- 
thusiastic over  the  coming  German  con- 
quest of  India.  ‘India,’  he  said,  ‘is  oc- 
cupied by  the  British,  but  is  by  no  means 
completely  governed  by  them.  We  shall 
not  merely  occupy  India.  We  shall  con- 
quer it,  and  the  vast  revenues  that  the 
British  allow  to  be  taken  by  Indian 
Princes  will,  after  our  conquest,  flow  in 
a golden  stream  into  the  Fatherland’.” 
(New  York  Times  Current  History — 
March,  1918— p.  480.) 

For  a while  it  seemed  that  this  German  con- 
quest of  India  could  not  possibly  materialize  be- 
cause of  British  successes  in  Mesopotamia;  but 
now  German  statesmen  advise  us  that  they  have 
found  a new  road  to  India  via  the  Black  Sea  and 
Turkestan.  The  Germans’  occupation  of  Odessa 
and  their  activities  in  Persia  show  that  they  are 
now  trying  to  secure  around  the  northern  fringe 
of  the  Black  Sea  that  road  to  India  which  British 
diplomacy  and  arms  have  closed  around  its  south- 
ern fringe  through  Asia  Minor. 

» 

Belgium  also  has  great  colonial  possessions: — 
her  lands  in  the  Congo  are  immensely  valuable, 
aggregating  900,000  square  miles,  an  area  sixteen 
times  larger  than  Wisconsin.  The  Congo  con- 
tains the  Katanga  copper  mines,  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing vast  quantities  of  forest  and  food  pro- 
ducts. If  Germany  annexed  Belgium  this  immense 
territory  in  central  Africa  would  automatically 
become  a German  colony.  In  addition,  Portugal 
has  extensive  colonies  in  Africa, — Angola  in  the 
Southwest,  Mozambique  and  the  superb  harbor 
of  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  Southeast.  Portugal  is  now 
at  war  with  Germany,  so  that  German  victory 
might  readily  carry  with  it  the  transfer  of  these 
colonies  to  the  Kaiser,  especially  so  as  it  is  un- 
derstood a treaty  was  made  several  years  since 
between  Germany  and  Portugal  whereby  Germany 
became  Portugal’s  residuary  legatee.  German  vic- 
tory would  also  most  certainly  imply  the  cession 
of  Egypt  by  England  to  Germany,  and  it  is  in 
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part  to  prevent  just  this  thing  that  England  has 
been  keeping  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Egypt. 

Now  regarding  Germany’s  designs  on  the 
French  colonies,  the  following  facts  are  of  great 
interest  and  of  primary  importance:  On  July  29, 
1914,  Sir  Edward  GoscTien,  British  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  sent  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Great  Britain’s 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  following  telegram:— 

“I  was  asked  to  call  upon  the  Chancel- 
lor tonight.  His  excellency  had  just  re- 
turned from  Potsdam. 

“He  said  that  should  Austria  be  at- 
tacked by  Russia,  a European  conflagra- 
tion might  . . . become  inevitable, 

owing  to  Germany’s  obligations  as  Aus- 
tria’s ally.  ...  He  then  proceeded 
to  make  the  following  strong  bid  for  Brit- 
ish neutrality.  . . . Provided  that 

neutrality  of  Great  Britain  were  certain, 
every  assurance  would  be  given  to  the 
British  Government  that  the  Imperial 
Government  aimed  at  no  territorial  ac- 
quisitions at  the  expense  of  France 

“I  questioned  his  Excellency  about  the  . 
French  colonies  and  he  said  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  a similar  undertaking  in 
that  respect.”  (Great  Britain  and  the 
European  Crisis  p 45). 

The  next  day,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
wired  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  the 
answer  of  the  British  Government  to  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s  offer: 

Great  Britain,  he  said,  “cannot  for 
a moment  entertain  the  Chancellor’s  pro- 
posal. . . What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is 

to  stand  by  while  French  colonies  are 
taken  and  France  is  beaten  so  long  as 
Germany  does  not  take  French  territory 
as  distinct  from  the  colonies.”  (ibid 
p 55.) 

What  a war  indemnity  Germany  would  secure 
if  she  could  lay  hands  on  the  colonies  of  France, 
as  the  Chancellor  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  I 
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Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Senegal,  and  the  French 
Congo,  the  splendid  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
French  possessions  in  Indo-China — with  a total 
area  of  2,100,000  square  miles,  almost  forty  times 
as  large  as  Wisconsin,  and  with  economic  possi- 
bilities and  strategic  possibilities  beyond  ready 
description,  if  England  had  only  accepted  the 
deal  which  the  Chancellor  and  the  Kaiser  had 
concocted  on  that  July  day  in  Potsdam,  Germany 
would  indeed  have  secured  that  “place  in  the 
sun”  which  the  Emperor  had  talked  about,  and 
there  would  indeed  have  been  a realization  of  that 
dream  which  the  Kaiser  had  expressed  in  a 
speech  made  seventeen  years  before  (July  3, 
1900),  when  he  said: — 

“Germany’s  greatness  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  do  without  the  ocean;  but 
the  ocean  also  bears  witness,  that  even  in 
the  distance  and  on  its  farther  side,  with- 
out Germany  and  the  German  Emperor 
no  great  decision  dare  be  taken.”  (Out 
of  Their  Own  Mouths,  p 5). 

While  I could  easily  discuss  in  much  greater 
detail  Germany’s  practical  designs  upon  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient,  (the  ability  to  get  which 
the  war  will  decide)  enough  has  been  shown  to 
make  clear  the  menace  which  confronts  the 
world.  Each  extension  of  Germany’s  territory 
would  obviously  and  automatically  cover  the  con- 
quered peoples  with  Germany’s  materialistic  phil- 
osophy of  life,  and  likewise  extend  the  grip  which 
her  autocracy  and  her  militarism  had  upon  the 
earth.  Conversely,  the  field  for  the  future  expan- 
sion of  liberality  in  thought  and  democracy  in 
Government  would  be  equally  and  proportionately 
diminished.  Thus,  if  Germany  were  successful 
in  this  war,  the  world  would  find  itself,  inside  of 
the  next  decade,  divided  into  two  great  hostile 
and  opposing  groups — on  the  one  hand,  Germany 
dominating  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Calais 
to  Reval,  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad,  controlling 
most  of  Africa,  and  very  influential  in  Asia;  on 
the  other  hand,  a weakened  Great  Britain,  still 
owning  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  our  South 
American  allies. 
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Do  you  think  such  a result  would  help  to  make 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
“safe  for  democracy?”  How  do  you  like  the  idea 
of  so  arranging  international  affairs  today  that 
your  children  will  have  to  uphold  Democracy 
against  an,  autocratic  Germany  having  control  of 
the  four  hundred  million  people  diving  in  Europe 
and  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  and  much  of  the  Orient? 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Kaiser  is  in  control 
of  so  much  of  the  resources  of  the  Old  World, 
that  he  can  readily  carry  war  to  our  own  shores, 
turn  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  into  a 
second  Belgium,  deprive  us  of  our  Island  posses- 
sions and  secure  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
is  infinitely  better  and  wiser  to  stay  in  now 
while  his  armies  are  reasonably  busy  in  Europe, 
and  stop  the  world  wide  menace  to  democracy 
and  liberty  once  and  for  all. 

VI. 

So  far  in  discussing  the  practical  scope  of  Ger- 
many’s philosophy  of  life  and  Machtpolitik,  I 
have  confined  myself  almost  wholly  to  her  am- 
bitions on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  order, 
however,  to  round  out  the  picture,  and  especially 
on  account  of  its  importance  to  the  United  States, 
a further  word  is  proper  regarding  the  Prussian 
designs  on  the  New  World,  and  the  relationship 
thereof  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  made  us  familiar 
with  German  aims  in  Venzuela;  it  is  also  known 
that  Germany  had  designs  on  the  island  of  Haiti, 
and  that  a sharp  discussion  over  its  control  was 
developing  with  America  when  war  broke  out  in 
1914;  one  great  reason  why  the  United  States 
paid  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies  was  to  prevent  these  lands  from  com- 
ing under  German  control;  it  is  likewise  realized 
that  the  defeat  of  France  might  mean  the  conces- 
sion of  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies  to  Germany; 
furthermore  the  state  department  itself  has  told 
us  of  the  efforts  of  Zimmermann,  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Mex- 
ico against  the  United  States.  Regarding  German 
ambitions  on  Argentina,  an  insight  has  been  given 
in  the  recent  exposure  of  Count  von  Luxburg’s 
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correspondence.  As  regards  Brazil  I will  quote 
from  Professor  Gustav  von  Schmoller  who  was 
universally  recognized  till  his  death  in  1917,  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  distinguished  econ- 
omists within  the  German  empire.  He  says: — 

“We  must  desire  that  at  any  cost  a 
German  country  containing  some  twenty 
to  thirty  million  Germans  may  grow  up 
in  the  coming  century  in  south  Brazil — 
and  that,  too,  no  matter  whether  it  re- 
mains a portion  of  Brazil,  or  becomes  an 
independent  State,  or  enters  into  close 
relationship  with  our  Empire.  Unless  our 
connection  with  Brazil  is  always  secured 
by  ships  of  war,  and  unless  Germany  is 
able  to  exercise  pressure  there,  our  devel- 
opment is  threatened.”  (Gustav  von 
Schmoller,  Handels  — und  Machtpolitik, 

I,  p36.) 

Speaking  on  this  same  point,  Bishop  Homer  C. 
Stuntz,  for  four  years  a bishop  in  South  America, 
recently  (The  Chicago  Tribune  Dec.  5,  1917) 
said: — 

“I  was  in  South  America  when  the 
United  States  declared  war.  The  Ger- 
mans in  Brazil,  and  there  are  400,000 
there,  were  wild  with  joy.  They  felt 
‘der  tag,’  the  day,  had  arrived  and  they 
said  it  will  be  only  a short  time  before 
Brazil  with  its  rich  supplies  of  coffee, 
sugar  and  cattle  will  be  in  possession  of 
Germany. 

“I  frequently  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro 
while  I lived  in  Buenos  Aires  and  talked 
with  editors,  diplomats  and  leading  cit- 
izens and  it  was  common  talk  Germany 
was  carrying  on  a systematic  coloniza- 
tion with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  gaining 
a controlling  influence  on  the  American 
continent.” 

Much  more  authoritative,  however,  than  either 
of  these  last  two  quotations  was  a conversation 
held  on  October  25,  1915,  between  Ambassador 
Gerard  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself.  I quote 
from  Gerard’s  own  statement  of  that  interview, 
as  follows: 
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“The  Emperor  was  standing,  so  natur- 
ally, I stood  also,  and  according  to  his 
habit,  which  is  quite  Rooseveltian,  he 
stood  very  close  to  me  and  talked  very 
earnestly.  . . . He  showed  great 

bitterness  against  the  United  States  and 
repeatedly  said,  ‘America  had  better  look 
out  after  this  war;’  and,  ‘I  shall  stand  no 
nonsense  from  America  after  the  war.’ 

. I was  so  fearful  in  reporting 
the  dangerous  part  of  this  interview,  on 
account  of  the  many  spies  not  only  in  my 
own  embassy  but  also  in  'the  State  De- 
partment, that  I sent  but  a very  few 
words  in  a roundabout  way  by  courier 
direct  to  the  president.”  (James  W.  Ger- 
ard, My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  1917 — 
pp.  251-253.) 

Ninety-five  years  ago  the  limits  of  European 
activity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  most 
ably  set  forth  by  President  Monroe  in  a statement 
since  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  doc- 
trine which  for  all  these  decades  has  formed  a 
corner-stone  of  American  international  inter- 
course with  Europe.  To  show  the  relation  of 
this  German  propaganda  to  our  fundamental  in- 
terests I quote  now  four  sentences  only  from 
Monroe’s  great  state  paper  on  that  subject.  In 
his  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1823,  President  Monroe  said: 

“The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  (of  Europe)  is  essentially  differ- 
ent . . . from  that  of  America. 

. We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor 
and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  pow- 
ers to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  Governments  who  have  declar- 
ed their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or 
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controling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.” 

The  allied  powers  of  Europe  to  whom  Monroe 
addressed  this  warning  were  Prussia,  Austria, 
France  and  Russia  who  in  November  1822  had  re- 
vised the  Holy  Alliance  at  Verona,  and  agreed 
there  to  use  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  representative  government  in  Europe, 
and  to  prevent  its  further  introduction  there  and 
elsewhere. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  meeting  at  Verona,  and  with  the  passage  of 
time  there  has  been*  a tremendous  change  in  the 
character  and  direction  of  the  menace  which 
Monroe  was  then  meeting.  Instead  of  being  an 
advocate  of  the  divine  right  of  rulers  and  the  op- 
ponent of  democracy,  France  has  long  since  be- 
come one  of  the  outstanding  supporters  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  world.  Russia,  which 
at  that  time  was  under  the  most  autocratic  rule, 
has  recently  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  despotism 
and  the  great  danger  to  democracy  which  she 
presents  today,  is  the  danger  that  the  very  excess 
of  her  democratic  zeal  may  retard  the  cause  in 
autocratic  countries.  Thus  the  menace  which  in 
1823  France  and  Russia  offered  to  representative 
government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  appar- 
ently has  passed  entirely  away.  As  regards  Aus- 
tria, the  demand  for  democracy  within  her  own 
limits,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  her  lack  of  an  aggressive  foreign  pol- 
icy are  ample  evidence  that  she  cannot  retard 
democracy  either  in  North  or  South  America. 
Consequently,  of  the  four  great  powers  against 
whom  Monroe  was  speaking,  there  remains  only 
Prussia  to  menace  representative  government  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  In  1823  the  danger 
from  Prussia  was  less  than  the  danger  from  Aus- 
tria or  France  or  Russia.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  however,' and  largely  on  account  of  the  col- 
laboration of  Emperor  William  the  First,  Von 
Moltke,  and  Bismarck,  Prussia  has  become  the 
outstanding  representative  in  this  world  of  auto- 
cratic government,  ancl  the  one  great  power  in 
Europe  that  can  and  does  threaten  representative 
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government  whether  in  Europe  or  South  America 
or  throughout  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  Monroe 
in  seeking  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
saw  only  four  great  European  nations  ranged 
against  him.  Of  these  four  Wilson  now  finds  only 
one  menacing  the  democratic  safety  of  the  world; 
but  the  menace  from  that  one  is  now  far  greater, 
far  more  acute,  far  more  dangerous  than  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago,  because  Prussia  not  alone 
has  gained  tremendously  in  striking  power,  but 
has  also  envolved  a philosophy  of  life  and  set  of 
ideals  that  together  constitute  the  most  aggres- 
sive force  that  threatens  today  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  menace  both  to  the 
New  and  the  Old  World,  which  the  present  ideals 
of  Germany  represent,  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
such  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  it 
will  cover  the  entire  world.  Such  a statement 
may  be  couched  in  the  following  language:  Un- 
til such  a time  as  Germany  adopts  real  democratic 
government  and  accepts  a philosophy  of  life  rest- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  others,  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  and  international  law,  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  look  with  disfavor  and  disapproval 
upon  the  further  extension  of  German  territory, 
and  the  further  enlargement  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  German  Empire. 

VII. 

THE  progressive  lowering  of  German  thought 
from  the  levels  of  Luther,  Goethe,  and  Schil- 
ler to  the  dominant  standards  of  today  is  one 
which  has  caused  great  grief  to  the  highest  type 
of  Germans  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Regarding  the  character  and  influence  of  Bis- 
marck’s policies,  August  Bebel  thus  writes  (Mem- 
ories I,  160). 

“If  Prussia  had  been  defeated  in  1866, 
Bismarck’s  ministry  and  the  rule  of  the 
aristocracy,  which  weighs  like  a night- 
mare upon  Germany  to  this  day,  would 
have  been  swept  away.”  (Out  of  Their 
Own  Mouths  p.  218). 

Speaking  shortly  before  the  war  on  the  change 
which  has  come  over  German  ideals,  Professor 
Rein  of  Jena  said: — 

“A  one-sidedness  which  only  esteems 
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material  values  and  an  increasing  control 
over  nature  is  destructive  in  its  influ- 
ence and  this  one-sidedness  set  in  during 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany.  We 
Germans  have  ceased  to  be  the  nation  of 
thinkers,  poets,  and  dreamers;  we  aim 
only  at  the  domination  and  exploitation 
of  nature.” 

On  December  2,  1914,  Karl  Liebknecht,  the 
well-known  German  socialist,  protested  against 
the  war  in  the  following  language : — 

“This  war  which  none  of  the  peoples 
affected  wanted,  was  not  declared  in  the 
interests  of  the  Germans  or  of  any  other 
people.  It  is  an  imperialist  war,  a war 
for  the  political  domination  of  important 
territories  in  which  industrial  and  bank- 
ing capital  may  be  placed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. . . . Protesting  against  the 

war, against  the  capital- 

istic policy  that  conjured  it  up, 
against  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  against  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  against  the  complete 
forgetfulness  of  social  and  political 
duties  of  which  the  government  and  the 
ruling  classes  are  still  guilty — I oppose 
the  grant  of  the  credits  asked  for.”  • 
(ibid  pp.  219-220.) 

If  some  of  my  readers  are  inclined  to  dis- 
count Liebknecht  because  he  is  a socialist,  I want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  observations  recently 
made  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  a native  of  Germany  him- 
self, and  a man  of  great  personal  wealth,  an  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  the  capitalistic 
class,  and  a well  known  member  of  the  great 
New  York  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Com- 
pany. Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Prussianized 
Germany,”  September  26,  1917,  before  the  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  said: — 
“From  each  successive  visit  to  Ger- 
many for  twenty-five  years  I have  come 
away  more  appalled  by  the  sinister  trans- 
mutation Prussianism  had  wrought 
amongst  the  people  and  by  the  porten- 
tous menace  I recognized  in  it  for  the 
entire  world. 
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“I  have  watched  it  proceed  with  ruth- 
less persistency  and  profound  cunning 
to  instill  into  the  nation  the  demonical 
obsession  of  power-worship  and  world- 
domination,  to  modify  and  pervert  the 
mentality — indeed  the  very  fibre  and 
moral  substance — of  the  German  people, 
a people  which  until  misled,  corrupted 
and  systematically  poisoned  by  the  Prus- 
sian ruling  cast,  was  and  deserved  to  be . 
an  honored,  valued  and  welcome  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations. 

“I  have  hated  and  loathed  that  spirit 
ever  since  it  came  within  my  ken  many 
years  ago;  hated  it  all  the  more  as  I saw 
it  ruthlessly  pulling  down  a thing  which 
was  dear  to  me — the  old  Germany  to 
which  I was  linked  by  ties  of  blood,  by 
fond  memories  and  cherished  senti- 
ments.” Prussianism  has  “given  to  Ger- 
many unparalleled  prosperity,  bene- 
ficient  and  advanced  social  legislation, 
and  not  a few  other  things  of  value,  but 
it  [has]  taken  in  payment  the  soul  of  the 
race.” 

The  true  view  is  that  there  are  today  two  Ger- 
manys,  not  one,  living  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  German  Empire.  The  one  Germany 
is  composed  of  the  Kaiser,  the  reigning  families 
of  the  twenty-five  states,  the  Junkers,  or  country 
nobility  of  Prussia,  the  subsidized  college  pro- 
fessors, teachers  and  administrators,  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  banking,  shipping,  the  metal  trades, 
their  families  and  admirers.  They  control  the 
politics  of  the  realm,  they  derive  the  great  benefits 
from  industry,  and  it  is  on  their  account  that  this 
war  is  being  primarily  waged.  The  other  Ger- 
many is  composed  of  the  exploited  peasantry,  the 
underpaid,  uneducated  and  underhoused  Ger- 
man working  people,  and  the  vassal  Danes,  Poles, 
Lorrainers  and  Alsatians.  While  they  compose 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  they  are  without  po- 
litical power,  they  are  exploited  in  industry,  and 
compelled  to  carry  on  this  war  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters.  They  are,  as  President  Wilson 
well  said  in  his  Flag  Day  Address,  “in  the  grip  of 
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the  same  sinister  power  that  has  at  last  stretched 
out  its  ugly  talons  and  drawn  blood  from  us.” 

But  a mighty  conflict  is  on  today  within  the 
Empire  between  these  two  Germanys,  and  your 
sympathies  and  mine  must  be  with  one  or  the 
other.  Which  Germany  are  you  sympathizing 
with?  The  outcome  of  this  war  is  going  to  mean 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  Germany.  Sup- 
pose the  Kaiser  wins  this  war,  and  comes  out  of 
it  with  an  empire  reaching  from  Calais  on  the 
west  to  Reval  on  the  east,  from  Hamburg  on  the 
north  to  Bagdad  (or  Vladivostock)  and  the  wilds 
of  Africa  on  the  south,  do  you  think  that  Germany 
number  one  will  have  loosened  its  grip  on ’the 
German  common  people;  on  the  contrary,  don’t 
you  see  that  militarism  will  hold  the  German 
peasantry  with  a tighter  grip;  don’t  you  realize 
that  the  soul  of  the  Imperial  Germany,  herself, 
will  fall  to  lower  levels  of  good  will,  forbearance, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Others;  don’t 
you  see  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  crowd  will  have 
become  more  convinced  as  Bernhardi  puts  it  that 
“Might  is  at  once  the  supreme  right,  and  the  dis- 
pute as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war.”  Is  it  not  in  fact  evident  that  if  the 
masses  of  Germany  are  ever  to  be  rid  of  autocra- 
cy, of  militarism,  of  this  crass  Prussian  philoso- 
phy, if  the  German  and  Austrian  people  are  ever 
to  achieve  that  real  liberty  for  which  Kossuth 
and  Carl  Schurz  planned  and  worked,  it  is  neces- 
sary, absolutely  necessary,  that  the  Kaiser  should 
lose  this  war,  and  that  autocracy,  militarism,  and 
the  Prussian  philosophy  of  power  be  thereby 
overthrown.  The  defeat  of  Prussia  is  demanded 
by  the  real  welfare  of  the  German  people,  them- 
selves. 

Patriotic  Germans  can  do  no  greater  service  to 
the  Fatherland  than  help  achieve  the  overthrow 
of  autocracy  and  Machpolitik  in  Germany  itself, 
for  if  this  result  could  be  achieved,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  early  and  honorable 
peace  for  all  the  combatants.  Speaking  along  this 
line,  David  Lloyd-George  said  on  July  21,  1917: — 

“What  manner  of  Government  they 
[the  Germans]  choose  to  rule  over  them 
is  entirely  the  business  of  the  German 
people,  themselves;  but  what  manner  of 
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Government  we  can  trust  to  make  peace 
with  is  our  business.  Democracy  is  in 
itself  a guarantee  of  peace,  and  if  you 
cannot  get  it  in  Germany  then  we  must 
secure  other  guarantees  as  a substitute.” 

(The  Times  Weekly  Edition,  July  27, 
1917.) 

In  harmony  with  that  thought,  we  should  not 
forget  the  concluding  paragraph  of  President 
Wilson’s  reply  to  the  Pope,  sent  on  August  27, 
1917.  He  said:— 

“We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  Germany  as  a guarantee  of 
anything  that  is  to  endure,  unless  explic- 
itly supported  by  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves  as  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  would  be  justified  in 
accepting.  Without  such  guarantees  treat- 
ties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarm- 
ament, covenants  to  set  up  arbitration  in 
the  place  of  force,  territorial  adjust- 
ments, reconstitutions  of  small  nations, 
if  made  with  the  German  Government,  no 
man,  no  nation  could  now  depend  on. 

We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of 
the  purposes  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
Central  Powers.  God  grant  it  may  be  giv- 
en soon  and  in  a way  to  restore  ihe  con- 
fidence of  all  peoples  everywhere  in  the 
faith  of  nations  and  the  possibility  of  a 
covenanted  peace.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  another  sentence  is  need- 
ed to  the  amended  Monroe  Doctrine  which  I sug- 
gested a moment  ago.  As  amended  the  New  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  then  read: — 

If  Germany  will  change  her  philosophy 
of  life  so  that  it  will  conform  to  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions, and  also  make  such  internal  chang- 
es in  government  as  to  produce  a real 
democracy,  the  world  is  prepared  to 
consider  in  a receptive  and  friendly 
manner,  such  economic  adjustments  as 
will  forever  give  the  German  people  a 
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reasonable  opportunity  to  promote  and 
sustain  their  economic  well-being.  But 
until  such  time  as  Germany  adopts  real 
democratic  government  and  accepts  a 
philosophy  of  life  resting  upon  the  right 
of  others,  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  in- 
ternational law,  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  look  with  disfavor  and  disapproval 
upon  the  further  extension  of  German 
territory  and  the  further  enlargement  of 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  German 
Empire. 

VIII. 

EVER  since  our  war  with  Germany  began, 
people  have  been  asking  this  question, 
“What  are  we  fighting  for?”  A great  variety 
of  answers  are  given.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
were  in  this  war  at  the  behest  of  wealthy  capital- 
ists who  wanted  to  make  huge  profits  from  the 
sale  of  war  munitions  and  supplies;  that  we  are 
in  this  war  to  repay  France  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  her  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  that 
we  are  fighting  Germany  because  we  insist  on  our 
right  to  let  Americans  travel  on  munition  laden 
boats;  that  we  are  in  this  war  to  protect  Amer- 
ican commerce  on  the  high  seas;  that  we  are  in 
this  war  to  aid  England  in  acquiring  from  Ger- 
many a great  colonial  empire.  None  of  these 
answers,  however,  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

What  then  are  we  fighting  for?  There  have  ap- 
peared in  history  two  great  leaders,  each  of  whom 
has  made  a supreme  effort  to  impose  a mutually 
hostile  code  of  ethics  upon  individuals  and  na- 
tions. The  leader  of  one  code  was  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth. The  keynote  of  His  code  was  Service  and 
the  Square  Deal,  and  His  code  of  ethics  is  en- 
tered on  the  statute  books  of  history  as  the  Gold- 
en Rule.  The  leader  of  the  other  code  was  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  the  essence  of  his  code 
was,  that  acts  are  right  or  wrong  solely  as  they 
promote  strength  or  weakness.  Whatever  makes 
an  individual  or  a nation  powerful  is  therefore 
moral;  whatever  interferes  with  personal  or  na- 
tional aggrandizement  is  likewise  immoral.  Force 
was  Napoleon’s  great  agent;  power,  his  ideal,  and 
his  code  of  ethics  is  entered  on  the  statute  books 
of  history  as  the  Law  of  the  Jungle. 
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And  now  this  brings  me  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  most  tragic  facts  in  all  history,  and  it  is 
this:  abandoning  the  teachings  of  the  Master  of 
Galilee,  rendering  lip  service  only  to  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  the  Kai- 
ser has  chosen  Napoleon  as  his  real  ideal,  and  the 
present  Imperial  German  Government  has  become 
the  embodiment  of  Napoleon’s  code  of  ethics  and 
the  outstanding  advocate  in  this  world  for  the 
supremacy  of  material  brute  force. 

As  to  this  tragic  fact  there  is  no  doubt.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  this  war  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  himself  told  the  world  that  any  treaty 
which  interferred  with  German  success  was  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper.  The  German  armies  occu- 
pied Belgium  not  because  such  action  was  right- 
eous, but  because  it  was  advantageous.  Merchant 
ships  sailing  the  high  seas  have  been  steadily 
submarined  in  direct  contravention  to  all  Inter- 
national Law,  because  such  action  would  help 
Germany  win.  The  policy  of  frightfulness  has 
been  steadily  pursued  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope not  as  a punishment  for  wrongs  suffered, 
but  to  cower  all  people  with  fear  and  into  sub- 
mission. 

For  many  months  after  the  war  started  these 
excesses  were  treated  as  accidents  or  incidents 
by  the  American  Government  and  condoned  ac- 
cordingly; but  eventually  it  became  clear  that 
they  were  not  such,  but  rather  exhibitions  of  a 
crass  and  sordid  philosophy  of  life  against  which 
American  commerce,  shipping,  territory,  secur- 
ity, and  life  were  safe  only  so  long  as  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  Germany’s  Imperial  program. 
When  it  finally  became  apparent  that  the  success 
of  German  armies  meant  the  supremacy  in  this 
world  of  autocracy  and  the  Law  of  the  Jungle, 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  declared  war 
to  preserve  righteousness,  both  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  in  personal  conduct  and  in  govern- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  the  Nazarene. 

The  outstanding  figures  today  on  the  side  of  the 
allies  are  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Premier  of  Great  Britain.  What  I have  just 
said  is  in  harmony  with  their  authoritative  state- 
ments as  to  our  war  purposes.  In  his  War  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  President  Wilson  well  said: — 
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“The  Challenge”  which  Prussia  has 
thrown  down  “is  to  all  mankind”;  “the 
wrongs  against  which  we  now  array  our- 
selves are  no  common  wrongs;  they  cut 
to  the  very  roots  of  human  life.”  Spe- 
cifically, “the  object  of  this  war,”  he  said 
in  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  “is  to  deliver 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from  the 
menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a vast 
military  establishment  controlled  by  an 
irresponsible  government  which,  having 
secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  plan  out  without 
regard  to  either  the  sacred  obligations  of 
treaty  or  the  long-established  practices 
and  long  cherished  principles  of  inter- 
national action  and  honor;  which  now 
stands  balked  but  not  defeated,  the  en- 
emy of  four-fifths  of  the  world.” 

Listen  now  to  Lloyd-George,  the  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  on  this  same  topic.  Speaking  in 
Albert  Hall  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October 
1917,  he  said: — 


“Amidst  all  discussions  about  terms 
and  concessions  here  and  there  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  It  is  not  a question  of  terri- 
torial readjustment,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  recognition 
of  national  right.  It  is  not  a question  of 
indemnities,  except  in  so  far  as  that  is 
essential  in  order  to  compensate  for 
wrong  inflicted.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
question  of  the  destruction  of  a false 
ideal,  which  has  intimidated  and  en- 
slaved Europe,  or  would  have  done  so 
had  it  been  triumphant.  The  real  enemy 
is  the  war  spirit  fostered  in  Prussia. 
It  is  an  ideal  of  a world  in  which 
force  and  brutality  reign  supreme,  as 
against  a world  peopled  by  free  democ- 
racies, united  in  an  honorable  league  of 
peace.” 
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IX. 

IF  I have  made  myself  clear  up  to  this  point, 
and  your  judgment  is  that  I have  moderately 
and  yet  accurately  stated  the  issue,  I feel  con- 
fident of  your  approval  when  I now  say  that  there 
must  be  no  compromise  peace  between  American 
and  Prussian  ideals.  This  war  must  continue 
until  Germany  adopts  another  philosophy  of  life, 
or  else  is  so  circumscribed  that  her  present  phil- 
osophy can  no  longer  menace  the  world.  Sup- 
pose Europe  had  compromised  with  Napoleon  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  whom  would  have  been 
the  victory?  Suppose  the  North  had  compro- 
mised with  the  South  in  1864,  and  accepted  the 
status  quo  ante,  to  whom  would  have  been  the 
victory?  You  can  compromise,  and  frequently 
should,  when  questions  only  of  expediency  or 
profit  are  involved;  but  when,  as  in  this  war,  the 
world  is  asked  whether  it  will  worship  at  Pots- 
dam or  Jerusalem,  it  must  make  a positive  and  a 
definite  answer. 

Suppose  a compromise  peace  were  now  made 
— a peace  which  would  leave  Imperial  Germany 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  her  militarism,  in 
possession  of  conquered  territories  and  in  the 
grip,  stronger  than  ever,  of  her  philosophy  of 
force,  what  would  the  United  States  do  on  the 
subject  of  militarism?  Do  you  think  in  view  of 
the  recent  experiences  and  Germany’s  known  de- 
signs on  South  America,  we  could  and  would  dis- 
arm? Is  it  not  clear  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
would  take  every  precaution  against  being  caught 
unprepared  next  time?  Is  it  not  in  fact  as  clear  as 
noonday  that  the  United  States  would  necessarily 
become  a great  militaristic  nation  both  on  land 
and  sea;  would  divert  billions  of  money  for  years 
and  years  from  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  war;  would  demand  prolonged  military 
service  from  our  youth,  and  accustom  our  entire 
population  to  cantonments,  to  barracks,  to  the 
incessant  trams  of  troops,  to  the  huge  fall  maneu- 
vers, to  crushing  taxation  and  to  a strongly  cen- 
tralized and  imperialistic  form  of  government. 
No!  Instead  of  saddling  semi-autocracy  and  out- 
right militarism  on  this  country  for  many,  many 
years  and  then  fighting  another  colossal  war  for 
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the  control  of  civilization,  let  us  fight  this  war  out 
now,  and  remove  once  and  for  all  this  hideous, 
awful  weight  that  is  today  crushing  civilization 
and  humanity. 

Human  life  is  a precious  thing,  and  it  has  been 
no  flippant  task  for  me  as  a member  of  an  ex- 
emption board  to  vote  what  boys  to  send  into 
battle;  but  I want  to  say  this  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  American 
soldiers: — there  are  some  things  worth  fighting 
for,  and  there  are  some  things  that  red-blooded 
men  can  afford  to  lay  down  their  lives  for.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  a great  war  again  as  in  Lin- 
coln’s day  to  decide  whether  democracy  shall 
rule  the  world,  or  perish  from  the  earth;  whether 
we  shall  bow  under  to  these  Prussian  ideals  of 
life,  or  march  even  haltingly  toward  the  universal 
realization  of  an  American  and  Christian  civili- 
zation. To  battle  for  the  right  in  such  a cause  is 
worthy  of  the  best  blood  that  America  has,  and  I 
know  she  will  give  it  unstintingly  and  to  the  end 
even  though  Russia  has  wearied  of  the  cause  and 
Italy  falls  by  the  wayside,  even  though  France 
and  England  are  bowed  low  by  the  struggle. 

We  must  not  expect  an  early  termination  of  the 
war  either,  for  Germany  is  in  many  relative  re- 
spects stronger  today  than  she  was  three  years 
ago.  Her  material  successes  in  battle  and  con- 
quest have  increased  her  faith  in  her  philosophy, 
so  that  the  task  of  breaking  down  her  ideals  or 
pushing  her  back  is  difficult  and  arduous.  We 
must  accordingly  stand  steadfast,  and  while  so 
standing  vow  that  so  far  as  we  have  resources, 
so  far  as  we  have  influence,  so  far  as  we  have 
life,  they  are  all  at  the  service  of  flag  and  coun- 
try. Acting  in  this  way  and  with  these  ideals  we 
will  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  Plymouth  Rock; 
we  will  again  reincarnate  the  spirit  of  Valley 
Forge;  we  will  meet  the  faith  which  Lincoln  had 
in  democracy;  and,  because  we  march  in  har- 
mony with  God’s  ideals,  we  will  eventually  win 
this  war. 
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